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ABSTRACT 

, The major objective of this work is to. test -fe^he^ 

fieur^stib value of the combination of certain aspects of cognitive, 
theory and aspects stressing the .social na:ture of ethnic groups and*^ 
their boundary maintenance function?. The first section of the paper 
is a discussion of the cognitive, theoretical apprbaches^^to 
anthropology of Goffman, Barth, Le Vine, and Goodenough. that are 
combined and applied in this research.^ An extensive analysis of a' 
case^ study follows that provides data on ethnic stere9typing and the 
cognitive dimensions of behavior. Questionnaires wit& open-ended 
responses ^irere g^iven to 121 children in grades 6 and 7 and secondary 
school in an e'thnic^lly heterogeneous area — Youri Divrsion, 
Northwestern^ State,, Nigeria. Their responses showed that ethnic 
groups are stereotypically ranked, retleqting well^und'erstood rules 
for socioeconomic positions and rights, duties, and privileges of 
feach ethnic group. Th^ study concluded that members of an ethnic 
group ^ee themselves as people who iave access to a number <^f 
culturally defined social identitiesjr the possession of which 
entitles them' to certain orights and dut^ie-s in interatction with, 
-reiirbers of other groups. The last section investigates the usefulness 
of the cpmbination of cognitive and behavioral approaches ?tnd 
'suggests soi^.e implications for further* theoretical development and 
research. Data obtairied from the_:^tud/y are included as tables 'in the 
paper. (Authof/ND) f , 
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• ' statement of Theory - • ' 

Purpose^ of Paper . ^ ' 

One of the more exciting problems to engage the attention of anthro- 
pologists recently has been that of ethnic p.ersistence and change.* A number 
of scholars have worked on -various aspects of the problem, each advancing 9ur ^ 
understanding of the problem in important -but often isolated ways. T.he 
pioneering worJt of Barth (1969) and his disciples has advanced our understanding 
priinarily regarding the sociaXfiechanisms used to establish boundaries between 
ethnic groups and the manner iii/vJhich these boundaries are crossed. From 
time to'time Barth (1969) provides hints of the benefits that might accrue 
from adding a. cognitive, cultural, dimension to his behavioral 'an^alysis, 
^especially is this evident when^heuses some ,6f Goffman^'s (1963), ideas, • 

On the other hand,* some cognitive work proceeds 5^ if there were 
no behavioral, or social, components of human life. While many ideas pro-- 
ceedinp from cognitive writings are rndeied stimulating, they^, often seem to 
remain at that 'level, MStimulating but non^-productive * However, ideas appli- 
cable an analysis of group behavior should proceed logically from^ 
theoretical approach committed to understanding the construction of cate^orie^ 
that define reality to members of groups. Certainly if a number of /groups 
interact in a given socia!^ field their interaction must be predicated on there 
being at least some areas of shared perception. . , 

Unfortunately, much of the important work in the field of cognitive 

rhropology has proceeded in relative isolation from that in the field of 
nic studies. However, theorists in both areas are interested in a number 
of complementary if not always similar problems. Among these are those of 
perception, identify', and prediQ^ability . Furthermore, while each i;atcw^ry ^ 
of scholars hfec-.worked apart from the othen^the members of. each^belon/^ to . * 
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that larger category, anthropology, and it is not surprising thatf the work of 
each grojup can be combined rather easily with that of the other in a more 
meaningful whole* ^ 

The major objective of this work /is to »test the* heuristic value of 

* * I * 

the combination of -^certain aspects 6f cognitive theory, mainly those » 

Goodenough (1969) emphasizes, with aspects^ stressing the social nature 

• " V*^ * 

of ethnic -groups and the ijr boundary maintenance functions.. The first 

sections of the work will present a discussion of the theoretical approaches 

of Goffman, Barth, LeVine and Goodenough. Thfese will 'be followed by an 

extens*ive analysis of a case study, /hat^of schoolchildren in an ethnically 

heterogeneous area, Yauri Division," North-Western State, Nigeri,a. Finally, 

the last section investigates the usefulness of the^ combination of cogni- 



tive 'and. beMviofal approaches and suggests some implicati'ons f^)r further 
^theoretical develd|pment and research. , ^ * * 

^ . Boundaries and Social Situations 

• There is little argument among those who have recently studied ethnic; 
groups that, ethnic groups f^orm categories' for action, that their members 
are recruited mainly through-.ascription, that members can and do cross 
boundary-maintenance lines, and that the/ persist ^through time socially , even 
as they change culturally. The major anthropologi^cal "school"' identified 
with -recent studies of ethnicity has' been that of Frederick Barth, though, 
of course, such studies go ba<sk in scientific;* form to Max Weber. These 
recent students of ethnicity frqely acknowledge their debt to, Goffman (1963). 
Especially useful are his concepts of the "front4stage - bacTksta/:<? ' areas, 6f 

.. .° ■■' ^ . ; • ' V • 

life and that .of the "social sii^uation",^ ^ > - '* , 

"'^ The, conc^jpf 9f there being -a .front stage, or public^ presentation .of 

'self-5--«n^ a backstagev^area is of sp'dt^ial impoftance\to ethnic theory, for it'- 



enables the researcher to deal with otherwise incompatible behavior by 

group members/ Cronin (1972) makes an interesting use ^of the. concept in 

•< ' » ' ' ' ' ' " * . 

hex* study of Sicilian ^immigrants in Australia, when .she talks of publip 
and private areas of life. Thus, most changes in her sample originate in 
actions between ^Sicilians' and other groups, in tl^e public area. Very few 
changes originate in the privat^e'or backstage ^rea. Even when social ' ^ 
changes come about in the backstage area, very few immediate .cognitive ^chang 
follow* Over%ime, of course, there are such changes, but these seem to be ^ 
*jrewer than one might normally expect. In other wo^'ds, ethnic identrty has 
persisted even when many changes'" in behavior have had to be made . by group ^ 
members. As I have argued e-lsewhere (197^^), beha^vioral changes usually 
preceed cultural one s^ in multiethnic interaction., ^ ^ ^ 

The' concept of "backstage" is, of course, part of Gol^fmah's wider 
theory of impression management, or self-prese'ifEation. While his con-;;^ 
cept of "social situation" is at least as -jnuch a part of the higher-c^der ^ 
concep-D of impression management as is thatrof the "backstage"," i'ts use^ 
has not befen anywhere so nearly extensive. Certainly some yse has been 
of it. Earth's {1969) statement of the permeable nature of ethnic boundaries 
seems to me to b^ a prime example of i^s use in recent ethnic theory. ,But 
the fact that s/me members of ethnic £^roup A throup,h certain modifications 
in their behavioral presentations can "pass" from th^t groXip to ethnic group 
B, is only one use 'that can be made of the concept. Below I will suggest 
some further uses .of Gofftaan's insight.' Here suffice it to say simply that 
evory interaction* between m^bers of two different ei-hnic r.J"oup2 can'^^e 

vif.'wed as a/'social situation"s ^ ' , . > . 

• ■ O . . ' 

Since -the concept 'haids a 'gre%t deal of promif.(.- fv^- .-li.linr, \\f hh>- 

t * " 

-uftderst-wling of ethnic /;;roups, a brief diGcusi;ion ia^ in orti/.n-. r " 



^ Of couroe, every intragroup interaction is also open tol nu^^h' intorpr^M,af.ion 
as Gofi:inan^(l963/ makes^^ Here, however, the focur, i:; on. Inl^-r^To'ip 

interaction. ^ - , ' " I 
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' Gof fman (1963:193) discusses the concept in the following passage. 

■'' ' ♦ * 

I have suggested 'that the behavior "of an individual > ^ 
while in a sitliation is guidid by -social values or norms 
concerning involvement. TWese rulings apply itro the. 
- / intensity of involvements, their distribution- $tmong 
possible main and^ side activities, and, importantly, 
their tendency to bring him into ^n engagement with all, 
some, "or none' preset . There will be then a patterned ^ 
distribution or allocation of the individual '-s- involve- ^ 
^ . . ;* ment., ^y taking the point of view of the situation- 

•'as whole, we can link the involvement 'allocation of each 
participant to t*hat maintained by each of the other 
participahtsT^piereing together in this way a pattern. 
• ^ that' can be described as the structure of involvement ^ - 
in the situation . (And just as we' speak of actual 
allocations and structures* of involvement, so w^ can con- 
V ' ' sider matte^rs from the nor?aative point of view and speak ^ 

" of prescribed allocations and. strucljures of involve- » - 

ment). Since the shape and distribution* of involvement 
nicely enfolds aJf^ aspect of everything that^goes on ^ 
within .a situation, we" can perhaps speak, here of the^ ^ \ * 
structur^ of the situation. . - " * , : 

Certainly, then, one can speak of "situational ethnicity".^ In such a case 

the identity chosen by actors in interaction^ is a function of the total 

sit^uation, including the meaning attached in the social field »to varipus 

ethnic identities.' The structure of the situation would include the3<:- *^ 

' meanings. However, by '-'situational ethnicityj' I mean more than the use 
of one ethnic identity (for example Hausa) in one situation and that of 

- another by the' same- person* (for example Gungawa) in another. Although I do 
not exclude the above from the definition, I am also concerned vith the 
various ways members- of ethnic groups in a multiethnic situati(^ interact 

* Vith one another; fpr example in Yauri to be k Gungawa means^ 'something very 

' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ . \ 

' different in situations' Involving interaction, with Hausa than It d6e3 m ' 

<. ' '* * * • 

' those si^tuations in which Gungawa and Kamberi'may interact. , T believe that 

noffman's concept of situati^onal identity ^irovider, a ber>innln//, to the^ :;olu- 

' tion //f til in fcroublesomo pr9blem. - ^ 

* Barth's major insif^hts into ethnic boundary maintenance have, aii 

nention(^ above, developed ethnic theory frdm GoffmsLn's furfdlmental^ per- 
' * ' * « * * * » " • 
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ceptions regarding the importance of boundaries, their situational "'nature, 
and their invoiveme*^t in struct ifring sopial interaction. The role of Impres- 

sion management in th^ ^above process has been acknowledged by Barth. 

^ ^ t ' ' " ' 

Furthermore, Barth clearly has demonstrated that the ua^ of the concept * ^ 

situational' identitjr is a fruitful pne in ethnic research. He and his 

disciples (1969) have, shown that members of the same ethnic group can, act 

/ . ^ " » 

differently in differing ecological conditions, while maihitaining some 

, . ' ' : ' ^ 

ethnic identity. - He has also discerned the situational nature o^f ethnic 

^ \ . * * " 

Identity, c'hange, a major theoretical position supported by data in my^ own 

0 ^. 

field research (Salamone 197^.)..;^ Thua, I am primarily suggestin^^ an extension 

of work begun by Barth.* ' ' * 

Perhaps,' it would'be constructive here to summariz^T^be/ major points 

of Barth's theoretical position in 4)rder to make my suggestions clearer. . 

* 

Jhen I will recommend ways of combining Barth *s and Goffman's views vith^ 

» * * 

those of Goodenough. " - - , 

In Barth •s view ethrfiQ groups are organizational groups used by their 

members to achieve particular goals. They are distinguished from other or- ^ 

ganizational groups 'in ^ number of ways, pbief among** these^ is their method 
* . * \ ♦ . . , 

of recruitment , which is by ascription. They encompass all people -whose 

claims to membership trirough -birthright are validated' ^ other members. ^ In 

theo>*y, 'thep, people are born members of e%hnic groups, and they are so / 

^^^^^ ^ • ^ i : ' ' ' . , - 

identified by self and 'other identif ic-Sition. Interethnic interaction^ is 



patterned on responding to people 'aS» members of ohe^^-^osim 
f^roup. * In pi^dcticecr however, ethnic groups freq^iont l^>^r<^c 



\J.^:r.^ or ano^fhe/' etlinic 
ar^ceivo hr, members 
pcople-\/ho achie-^^e membership as well as tho:;c born inf,o^tho ^roup. Thoir 
boundaries'* are permeable and people, sometimes i^iiiidy and iturfid.limcG in. ^r^^ Ipi^ 
cross them*. . In general, they do so either to maximize their opportunltier. ^ 
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dr to min-iinize perceived threats. There are a number of reasons why re- 
ceiving groups would allow new memberfe. to permeate their boundaries although 
each situati^on needs empirical' observation to explain fully all the 

.'variables, normally the recipient group perceives the addition of n.ew 

* * 

members as an advantiage in coping with' sociocultural problems. ^ o 

Ito assumption is made that the flow of p.ersonnel w^ll always be in 
on^ direction. Its' div.ectipxi can indeed be in two directions. (I would 
suggest it caa even 'be multidirectional.) The frequenw and direction of 

0 o 

personnel exchange is, in fact, a matter, for empirjLcal observation, and 'one 
that is a key indicator that changes are occurring in the sopial field 
of which an-inSividual ethnic group is only a part. The fflcb that ethnic 
QTOXXOs do change personnel*, not' only through birth and death, but also 
through the addition of new members and loss of old ones via i dentity, chan/^e 
emphasizes their dynamic nature. They are not isolates, existing unchanging 
through time in sp^lendid isolation, nor are their boundaries necessarj^iy 
coterminous. .with their culture and/or society; i.e., an ethnic group can 
share a culturej wi^h one ox; more similar ethnic groups, while maintaining 
a separate identity, and frequently is part of a social system that en- 
compasses a number of other ethnic groups. . ^ , 

In fact, -it is this sharing of a social field wit> other \etihnic 
groups that ge/ieratfes a consciousness of separateness that 5 s a hallmark 
of the use of ethnicity in the formation of? ethnic groups. Jt' is in contact 

^it'h other ethnic groups tjiiat any particular group may find a need to re- 

* \ ' ^ ' * . , * ^ 

'defihe^tselT through time. Ethnic gr/Dups help define the world of inter- 

action while' at -the same time tlrey aTe Organizing it. In Barth'c 

'ethnic^ groups combine aspects of^what Reader ( 196^1 :Tli ) .labolK o/ioccntric 

^and categorical models. Egocentric models (for example roles, networ^^5) 

start from a social Derson and work outward. Such models tend not to ^ 

. 00008 / . . 



conqentrate* on aspects* of social structure ^nd equili'briuin", but on actions 
traced f^rom selected egos. Categorical models analyse "the categories' of 
interaction in-c^sual social intercourse" (Reader 196^:1^); i*e., between 
people who view one another as belonging to different social categories. 
Ethnic groups, therefore, are categories for identification (member /non- 

.member) as well as means for channeling behavior especially behavior t\iat 

^ 4istinguishes one group from ^another of that same^type. The activities dis-- ^ 
tingui^hed by ethnic grojaps can vary frorft that of cultural symbiosis (Barth 
196k) to'^that of ethnic stratification (Barth .1969:27-28) • 

So long as k group perceives a need to maintain a separate identity . 
from another group it will maintain an ethnic boundary. It can so *in a 
nujnber of way^, but all of these can be reduced to the following formula: 
Minor differences between groups will be magnified and .major differences 
within groups will be ignored (Barth 1969 and LeVine 1966), The need to " 

'magnify minor differences, would. seem to increase as groups come into 
greater and greater contact and become increasingly more alike. The fewer 
activities performed in Goffman's (1967) backstafje arasfc, those nonarticulated 

•areas between groups in "contact, the greater the need to accentuate differences 
between groups, provided-,- of course, that these groups perceive advanWje? 

\ - I 

in perpetuating^ separate identities. 

It is in tine discussion of identity that we have come full circle to 
Goffman again ^nd from which point the insights of Goodenough clarify what 
has become a; rather murky area. Goffman's (1967:50) orir.inal statement re^ 



garding social identity 'is: 



V 

--^Wheft an individual becomes involved in ^hr^ n-'iint^ n-- 
ance of a'r'ile, he tends to ^econo ponimi to a par^/t- 
.cular imap/^ or self.- In^ the ca5;e hi:: ^.b ! ir/itWm::. h'« 
becotnes to himself and others tho sort of' pornon wh^foi-. 
lows this parti c^xLar rule, the sort of pernon who ^Ah^x'A 
naturally be expected to do so. ' ^ 

, 00009 



AX restated by Barkow (1972:15) j in Barthian terminology, the rule reads 

Wlien -a group of • individuals become involved in the * 
maintenance of rules, they tend to' 1)ecome committed to 
a particular group identity, Ih the case of^iheir 
• . obligations, tljey become to themselves and others the 

sort of per&ons who follow these particular rules." 

In brief, in order to maintain their internsLl coherence, ethnic grqups require 

that tbeir members view themselves as somehow different from members of other 

similar categories. Whila adher^ence to different rules for b^$avior and 

" "'^ ' * . ^ 

willingness to be judged by tHese rule's signify one's allegiance to and 

mem1?ership in a group, they do not explain his self-pprception 'as a member ^ 

of group "A" rath&r than any other group. They are behavioral* consequences 

of his self-perception', not causes o^' it. ' , - ^ 

restatement of^Goffman does point .to** a,. 



2 

Furthermore, while Barkow *s 
means .out of the* murky area' of social 
In other words, it does not explain Aiow or why a'^ person behaves differently 



identity, it does not go far enough. 



in different social situations.* Thus, while moving avay from the overiy^ 
static position of classical status and role theory, it is still, tike 
Earth's general' theory , too closely tied to it. It does not do enour:h with *' 
the concept of Situational identity, as mentioned above. , 

■ . . . 

* Go6denoug;h's So^sial "Persons" as an Ethnic broup 
* *» 

There , has long been .di^atisfaction In anthropology with Linton's (1936) 
classical statment of the concepts of status and role (cf. Reader 196^*). 

. « ' ( . . • 

WiiiJ^ a number of scholars have attempted to modify the concepts,^ no one. uni^ 
Gopdenough (l969:311ff) really' came tp grips with* what was wrong with 'them; 
Yix, the ^tendency, of writers to confuse n tat us with ^:or\ni pornon . In 



^ ^ 

^ It ir; only f^air to note that BarKow^is workinr. on anothor extension -^r 
Bdrthiafi theory, the^ addipg of a.psycholoF.ical anthrfjpoloKical^dimenraon to 
it through ope rati onaliz.inF, Bateson's Cl93(>-) concept^ of "othos". 
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Gooden6U0h ' s (1959: 312 j/Vor^s, , » ^ 

\ • ' ' ^* ' ' ■ . ' . , 

•\ Unfortunately,' Tiinton- went on to discuss statuses 
* ' nb't' as collections or rights and j^uties but as* categories 

or^ ly.nds of pei'spn. All writers who* do not^treat "status'*- ^ 
. as synonymotis with socis^l rank do much the same thing.. . . , 

* AlX alike treat a social 'Category together with its 
attached rights ^and duties as an indivisible unit of 

^analysis, which they label a ''^ status^ o^ 'position' in* 
a social rel^itionship. This lumping tog<ether of inde- 

• pendent phenofnena, each with organizations of^th.$ir own, ^ ^ , 
* accounts, 1 think, for our apparent inability to exploit 

the status-role concepts to our satisfaction in. social . ^ 
and cultural analysis. ' For' example, my 'brother is' my 
- brother, whether he hpnots his obligations as such or 

not/ A policeman's cpnduct ih office may lead to social . 
events that formally remove'* him from df-fice, but it ^ * 
does'not deterirfine ,in aijy direct way whether he^is a* 
policeman .or not, *0the2t social transactions determine 
. what his social category^ or identity actually ^is. 
Furthermore, there ^re legislative transactions thaf 
can serve to alter the rights aj>d duties that attach ta « *. 

^ ^ tfte categories policeman in it§ .dealings with other 
^ categories without the defining characteristics of the 

category being in any way altered. What mpkes him , . 
■ , legally and' formally a policeman need not have been ^ 
affected*- . - ' ^ 

^ These considerations^liave''led%e to bijeak'withj es- 
. tablished sociological practice. I sfiall consistently^ 
treat statuses as combinations of right" and 'duty, orlly. ' ■ 
I shall empHasizp their conceptual autonomy from social 
'-positions' ijTa categorical sense by refering to tha ^ 
' ' ' Idtter as social identities . I w6uld, for example J 

speak* of ascribed and achieved identities where' Linton ' 
* ^(1936:115) speaks of 'ascribed' and 'achieved'- statTuses. 
In accordance vilih Linton's original definiiiions, then-, 
the x'ormal properties of statuses involve (1) what le/^al - 
. I ^' theorists call rights, duties, privileges,* powers, 

liabilities and immunities (Hoebel 195^:^|-^9) and (?) * ^ 

the ordered ways in which these are distributed i.i what 

I shall call identity relationships * , . , " 

Ooodenough has managed to add a dynamic eXenrent to th(j concept of status 

and role, faV more powerful than that' of treating role as- a- theatrical concept 

rorr-rrin'p:'to the mannir in which an actor performn hin part. " Tn 'jnod^n'^ur.r/ , 

usafto status^ a collection of* rir/nts and duties ^ ref^^rn a bnunriftry .-tnd 

to the maintenance of that boundary- "Static", thus, is a moann for c<»r$^ 

ceptualizing the articulation of relationships involving socia) I'dentities. 

While a- person's social identity may not chanfce from on'e relatk^nship to 

' 00011 
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""another {^e \fill still be a Doliceman) his rights and duties (status) will 

change. TJ^s, a social identity has attached to.it a number of statuses. 

In Goodenough'5 (1969:313) terminology ,_"A^social identity is an 

asDect of self that makes a difference in how one's rights and duties dis- 

tribute to specific others." Goodenough's conceptualization has the ^dvan- 

tage of* focussing on situational interaction. Social identity, thus, becomes 

a dynamic multidimensional facet of self. It is largely defined through 

action, but^ it' is action limited by a. cultural definition, ^art of ,ti\at ; » 

limitation is, of ct^urs^, the context in which the social intersection takes- . 

place. At t^is point we are returning to Goffman's insights rega:r^ing the 

social situation. Certainly the identity of the other, or alter, influence 

behavior because it affects one's rights and-4uties. It has been Just that 

failure to consider the situational nature of identity that has led to disat- 

isf action with the use of sta^-us^and r3le (Goodenough 196^:31^)- 

At this point in his analysis Gobaenough (1969:3}^) rather casually 

* * • * » 

mentions %hat alter in an interaction may be a ^roup. He (1969:328) extends 

his comments in a footnote stating that, such an alter is best re^.arded as 

a corporation, w^pse rights and duties are independent from the individual 

aocial identities of the members who compose the r^roups. However, one can 

ar^ue, in his own terms that- the members of such .a r.roup may fact receive 

ascribed social identities (in some cases achieved^ ones) by virtue of 'their 

membership in- such if!:roups. Indeed, as Barth (1969) has deaonscrated, members. 

of ethnic groups are distint-oished in large measure from members of other - 

-roups through their overriding; ascriptive identification as such members- 

In short', membershii? \n an /ethnic rronp conf^ro, 4 social identity on nelf, 

fiu identity in'sitaation^ .oi\e*hnl c heterc -enelty th.-.l oPV-n ovfr-Ik'/. nil 

hin'Ather identities. Fut-thormore^/^'hi le a po^-r-ora's ethnic idr-ntlty my 

r^mtdn the sa-ie in a serior. o^* interactloitr. with n'^mbor't; i»f other ot?nnc 
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groups, his status (rights and. duties ) may very well change .in each of t^hose 
relationships, even whe^* all other things are held equal '(relative wealth, , 
occupations, age, sex, etc.). • ; • , ' 

This la?t point ^is. important, for each self has, by definition, a number 
of social identities. Therefore, each interaction projrides an occasion for 
the selection of appropriate idenUties to present. *Goodenough (1969:31^-15-)' 
states that the two criteria for the selection bf identities are l) possession, 
aiid*2),the occasion. for the interaction. The setting, he* believes, is more 
important to the "way in which identities will be used than to their selec- ^ 
tion!'"' The people engaged in social interaction mugt find xays of commuinica- 
ting their identities; i.e., they must use symbols prop^ to their claims 
to certain rights and duties (status) in any social situation. In brtef, 
they i^ust define the boundaries of the situation. This is precisely the 
fimption of ethnic boundary markers" which belong, to this sa^ne category" of 
syrnbols used to 'define the pr6per Mmits of social interactiqn^. 

^ The combination of sbcial* idenHifties which the self chooses to use 
in given interaction ^si#uations Gooderlough (1969:316) terms social person ^. ^ 
There are e^rta-in identities of a se^lf that must always ])e used in the 
"grs^naticcl^' construction of a social persona/ "in many societies sexual 
identification is of overriding . iriiportance . In others^ age may be. In still 
others, ethnic membership is su<5h an identity. Goodenough. (1969: 317) argues: 

The selection of identities in composing social re- 
- lationships, then, is not unlike the selection of words ^ ^ . 

in composing sentences in that it must, conform to syntactic' 
principles governing (l) the arrangement of social identities 
with one another -rn i'^entity relation^ips, ^^?) the ai^no- 
ciation identit-ies'^-with occasiomi or activi-ties, and 
3) th^ compatibility of identitieh| ar? featuro.-. a (v.herent 
^ social perGona. 



It seems appropriate to point out here that, my data on stereotypln/f 



in Yauri fit these criteria. It places peep 
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le into categofi^s-^^h that 



ethnicity is -ajjcombination of social identities, v2) series'of statuses, 



and, finally 3) social persona. There is" that "^alturally ordered system of 
social relationships" Go(!?denough 1969:317) ttiat aids in predicting social 
action. Relationships between ethnic, groups follow the same rules as those 
in 'which other "selfs and alters" are involved. ^ ^ 

realizes that in suggesting that ethnic groups be treated as social 
persona I have gone beyond Goodenough's intent.-^ However, I do not think* 
that I have gone against it. I have moved carefully along lines h^ mapped 
out in order to explore between ^group interaction in terms of status 
(rights an^ duties) and behavior. His concepts of socifcil identity and 
social persona and their relationship to that of status open new areas in 
the under stand|ng of ethnic interaction. Combined with Goffman's and ' 
^Earth's insights they promise better predictability in the anal 's of ' 
ethnic interaction; i.e., with between group, not within group, rences. 

^..^^ , ^Ethnic groups are at one and the same time collections of sta» ^ 

-* * 
identities and social persona and categories that channel interaction with 

similar entities in a social field* In these interaction^ each.ethnitr 

group functions as a social persona, combidi^ng social identities within a 

field of possible statuses. Each presents itself to each other ethnic group 

in a social field in a slightly different way because the relationships are 

differentially structured. Thus, som,e groups are al'lies ^ .some hold ^ach 

other in mutual contempt, /some exploit complementary ecological niches, 

some have asymetrical 'relationships, etc. In Goo^enough's terms, the statuses 

wilLji^ary with the social relationships. Each group, actin/?; as a social 



\)Qrr>ona , will choose those social identities it perceivec as most compatible 
jAi^s interactions with each other group. Theco idontit.h'n, uccordinr, 
Goodenough, have a series, or field, of possible statuses (ri/^htc and duties) 
vis a vis other groups that bound them. Thus, it is possible to conceive of 
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ethnic boundaries as combinations of these status boundaries. An ethnic group 
could conceivably be defined ia terms ot its possible combination of statuses 
in all its possible ^"grainmatical" social situations. Certainly, this could 
be done ai^a by areai, wherever a given ethnic group is found. 

; , * ^ i. ' 

* ! ' . 

Since these boundaries, then, can and (iONdiffer for eacli set pf mter- 
ethnic relationships between any given ethnic gijtup and any other such group, 
it i^ e^Lsier to visualize tiie^ shifting nature of ethnicity if one conceives 
of it as a situational identity, in Goffman's terfhinology but with the clear 
statenxent that identity is use^ in Goodenough's sense. Such an approach 
clarifies much of what Barth seems to mean when he deals with the concept of 
ethnic boundary maintenance. It also enables the researcher to keep clear 
the -distinct ion 'between rights and duties and the person enpowered tp make ^ 
uae of them, bat these other advantages of the restatement of status and ' 
role are adequately dealt with by Goodenough hims^elf (1969:324-327).' Suf- 
fice it here to suggest that its extension to the study of ethnicity is one ' 
that enables us to increase bur understanding of ethnic groups. ^ ^ 

Dimensions of the Case Study 

Purpose / ^ 

It is the purpose of the following case study to provide data on ethnic 
steiteotyping within the theoretical framework outlined above. Thus, I am 
interested in preparing data on the cognitive dimensions of behavior. In 
order to do so, I treat ethnic groups as social persona, categories composed 
of statuses, social'ldentities, and ^distributions of. those in a social 
field.. In order to maintain boundaries, viewed as the di niribut^ion of statuses 
(rights and dut^ vis a vis^ member of other groups), there is /a need for 
the use of symbolic behavior y>ole playing in Goodenough' s theoretical frame-- 
work. This, symbolic behavior can be viewed as an ethnic boundary ^ 
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\ -lit- • • _ ^ ' . 

marker^. Status can be different for the same' group because eadh occasion 

of interaction can be differentially perceived. ~ 

Of course, it is members of ethnic groups who interact with members 
* ^ ' * * 

of other ethnic groups. In situations, such as that prevailing in Y^uri, ^ 
in which ethnicity" is the major principle for the recruitment of groups then 
a person's ethnic identity becomes an overriding one, one that enters, into 
any. possible syntactic combination of social identities into a persona).\ A 
person's initial perception of a member of another ethnic group in Y*^Uri is 
stereotypical and "his choice of behavior is cor|bequent on his choice of 
identity. Furthei-more, he knows how alter perceives him; viz , as a member^ 
of a category of social -persona whose beh6,vior is predictable on the basis 
of ^ that knowledge alone. 

Setting * . 

v. 

Yauri 'Division, coterminous with Yauri Erniratey \s part of the North- 
Western State of Nigeria. It is one of the smallest divisions in what was 
formerly Northern Nigeria, an area in the Sudanic climate zone. The British 
fixed its boundaries in I918 and its physical dimensions remain essentially 
unchanged (NANKf 193/1920; NAPJK: SNP17; NANK: K6099 Vols. I and II). In * 
1968 the Nigeria^ government added a small parcel of land from Kont,agora , 

Division in compensation for land lost through the flooding pf many islands 

> 

as a result of the building of Kainji Dam {Roder 1970). 

\ / 
* In 1972, the area of Yauri was 130^> square miles, and its ;i)opulation ^ 

was approximately 112,000. There were sCj districts within t^e ,jii vision. 

Its capit/il, Yelwa, formed a district coterminoun with the town^' pop- 

^ ' , ' i 

uJation waG aboUt 11,000. The other districts were ,N/VV'^ * {?'(,0()0), 'uUnnrji 



, If one*objects that boundary' markers can be "thinr.s" as well behavior, 
we could answer, following the archaeologist, that artifacts/ arn? fro'/^cn 
bits of behavior. Of course, it is not the. "thing" but its^ymbolic 
meaning and usage that helps define itife function as a boundary marker. 
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(35,000), Kwanji (l2,000), and the old capital, Bin Yauri (ll,000). Pop- 
ulation density was, 8^4 people per square mile. / 

Each district has its own ethnic mix. As its n-ajjjfe implies Gungu 
(island) District is largely inhabited by Gungawa (i^sland-dwellers) . .By. 
1972 most of its population had b^en shifted from islands to the mainland, 

*a major ecological change resulting from the flooding of the Niger 'River 
conseque.nt on the, building of the hydroelectric dam (Kainji) at New Bussa 
in neighboring Kwara State. The Dukawa in Yauri are found in Shart'ga Dis- 
trict, among settlements of Gungawa and Shangawa'. Yelwa toyn and gin Yauri 
are centers of greatest Kausa concentration, although a number of Kamberi 
and Gungawa also live in Bin Yauri., Kwanji District contains a^number of 
unresettled Gungawa who retain more of the traditional institutions than do 
resettled Gung&wa. Ngaski District is ethnicaily composed of Kamberi, 
Lopowa, and Hausa. i^n addition to these major groups, the Division cont-ained 
members of other ethnic groups as well: Cattle Fulani, a few Dakarkari, 

•about 2i'000 Yoruba (mainly from Abeokuta), a few Igbo, substantial numbers 
of Mid-Westepjiers (Itserkeri and Edo), five Euroamerican missionaries, two 

Egyptian. families, one Indian faiiiily, and .a smattering of representatives 

t ■ . . (, 

from' other groups, including pne Welohman. 

It must be understood that Yauri 's 1972 ethnic distribution was not -. 
that which existed throughout history. In ^f act, in the 1960's a series -df 
major changes occurred which I discuss at length in another, place (Salamone 
l97»t: 135-228). "The processes of self and\)ther identification, tiovever, were 

remarkably uniform, 
f 

There ha'l been a major expansion of Ynurj/:: ::rU-,'>\ ::.y.'."'i ''r-.m f,h'- 

time of I. -erian independence up to the time of my jsecond fio-ld trip in 19'I2. 
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Thus, in 1966 there hadf been only one. Senior -Primary School (class 5-.T) and 
7 Jirnior Primary Schools (classes 1-1+ or less). With a projected popula- 
tion of 960 students, 68h male and 276 female. (Sxx ye'ar forecast of Enroll- 
ment at Yauri: N.A. Schools for the Period 1966-1972). The' total school age 
population of Y'auri was about 155000* This was an increase* of 6I from I96U 
(when there were ^67 males and 232 females in school). 

The contrast between 1955 and 1971 is startling (cf. Table l). In' 

1955 there were 1+50 sbudents..in four schools, all Junior Primary Schools, - 

\ 

with a" combined total of fifteen classrooms. In 1971, there Vere 21+96 
students in- twelve schools, with a total of sixty-thr^e classrooms. Enroll- 
ment l^ad increased l+5l+^ while the number of classrooms had incroaced ^PO^., 
In 197Xthe to;tal school age populatidn of Yauri was about 17,500 (Yau/EA/ 

Plan/l6;Vol.I:87). * , . - ^ 

The figures from Bin Yauri school from 1960-1971 are illustrative of 
the major growth in Yauri's educational system (cf. Table 2). The total 
population of Bin Yauri is about .11,000. In I96O it had 80 students in school 
56 males and 2l* females. In 1971 there were 280 children in school, 208 
males and 72 females (Yau/EA/Plan7l8/Vbl. 1:101). T^e number of children 
attending schools is increasing more quickly than /the division can provide 
for, them. These children are fairly representative of Yauri 's ethnic heter- 
ogeneity with the following exceptions. The Dukawa and Kamberi are grossly . 
under represented* For example, there was only one Dukawa student in "the 
entire school system in 1972. Southern groups (Yoruba, Itsekeri, et_;al. ) 
are over represented as are Hausa. However, the /^overnm^nt has tried to 
expand the system to provide formal, education for all minority /groups. In 
1972, three new schools were begtm in remote areao of Lho Invasion, raxrjjin/'; 
the number^ of schools to 15* Nine are already Senior Primary Schools In 
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Table I 





School Expansion in 


0 

Yauri - 1955-1971 


> 




1955 


19T1 




TnoT'Pa^e in % 


Schcx)ls * . 


k 


1 


8 - 


" 300% 
S 


Classrooms 


15 


63 „ 


kQ 


320^ '( 
i_ 


Enrollment 


U50 ^ 


2k96 


20l»6 





\- 

, j Table 2 

Scl)iool Population Figures Bin Yauri 196O-I9YI j 



I. 



■ ■ i960 1961 1962 1963 196i| 1965 1966 1967 19it& 1969 1-970 1971 

Total Population 7151 7015 7362 7709 8621 86'32 89U2 912U 9556 9887 106D3 ^10805 

No. of Schoolage ' ^ c . \ 1 

Children 667 658 ^90 723 809 809 839 856 899 926 . X^OlJ) 

In School 80 80 80 80 80 80 30 120 152 ' 200 2l»0 280 

Girls of Schoolage 226 219 230 2l»l 27,0 270 279 ' 285 299 308 33i -.337 

Girls in School 2k 2U' 2h 2l» ' 2h 2h 2h '36 U8 60 .. 72 - 72 

Boys of Schoolage hkl 1»39 MGO U82 539. 539 539 560 5J1 60O 6^8 677 



Boys iii School 



56. 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 8U lUb 168 soil 
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time, all fifteen will be since each new school wi^l add one new class per 
year. Officially, jbhere were 286 primary School students, 2003 male and 
857 female, in a school age population of about 17,960 (cf. Table 3). 

In addition to the Primary schools Yauri has one secondary school, 
begun January 1970, Nigeria has a number of different post-primafy schools, 
The most prestigeous is the college, a kilid of super-secondary school that 
has its pick of primary school graduates. Each primary school graduate , \ 
takes a common entrance examiriation. The highest possible score is ^00, 
A score of 200 is the lowest that a student can receive and stj:ll qualify 
for an entrance interview at a college. Ranked -below colleges are a number 
of other institutions ranging from Teacher Training Colleges, similar to 
Qld Normal Schools in, th^ United States, through various technical schools 
oto schools like Yauri Secondary School. In brief, Yauri Secondaiy School 
is a school for all thos^ who cannot gain admittance elsewhere.^ It is 
not a state ^^hool. Rather it is ,a Local Authority School which the state 
may take over after five years ,^ if it is still in operation. Its primary 
function is to salvage students who' may have enough intelligence to con- 
tinue their education but^ whose English is too, poor for them to gain admit- 
tance to higher powered schooJ.s«. All thirty-five 6t th^ students are male 
1, knd all are from the North-^Westerrji St^te. Only two, however, are from 
Wawi (pf. Tables I4-8). The only two properly qualified teachers in 1972 
er^ the Indian headmaster and the Welchman from the Volunteer Service 



Organization (U.S.O. )- The Arabic Teacher needed no other qualifications 
except his reading and speaking knowledge of Arabic. .The other two teacher.' 



wer^ Midwesterners who were Grade II teachers, secondary sclio;ol^ V'»radjaate% 

- \ A ^ ^ ' \' ' / ' 

with \one ybap-^ training .bey(5nd' sQ.bondary school. Gec-ondary i;fh(*f^] Itvichori 
nhould have a Nigerian Certificate of -Education, given after j5Uccei:nfuJ ^ 
comjpletion of a three year university certificate course. 

er|c ' :\ ©ooiio 
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Table k ' 

Age of Students - Yauri Secondary School - 1972 , 

"Age Number * . 

12?g-13 < 2 ■ 

' Ik ^ 0 

15 = ^ U- 

16 9 

17 6 

'18 9 ^ . 

19 . ' 1 

20 , • - 0 
; ■ 21 • 0 

^21+ ' k 1 

' Not recorded _3 

35 

« 

Table 5 . ^ 

Residence of Students - Yaiiri Secondary School 
Residence - Number 



Argungu 




h 


Sokoto^ ' 






Gwandu 




6 


' . Jega 




1 


'^Xauri 




^2 


^ Other 




8 






35 


. Table € 



Student 's'Fathfer^s Occupation Yauri Secondary School 



Occupation 


Number 


Farmer . - 


25 


Village Head 


* 2, . ^ 


-Civil Servant 


1 


Court Scribe 


1 


'Forest Department Employee 


1 


Local Authority Works 


1 


• Teacher 


r 


Judge 


1 


District Head 


1 


District Scribe 


' 1 


♦ 


35 



/ 
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Table 7 
Students Ethnic Groups 



^Ethnic Group 



Number 



Hausa 
Fulani 

Bagobiri (Hausa) 

Ba'nzafare 

Not recorded 



0 



2k 
7 
1 
1 
_3 
35 



Table 8 

Teachers in Yauri Secondary. School 



Teacher 



Ethnic Group ' Teaching: Certificate 



"A" 
"B" 
"C" 
"D" 
"E" 



Indian 

European 

Hausa 

Edo" 

Edo 



LTniversifcy Degree 
University Degree' 
None (Arabic Teacher) 
Grade U 
Grade II 
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The personnel situation tljat prevailed at Yauri Secondalry School was 

common throughout the primary school system. Thus, the responses of primary 

and secondary school students were not unduly weighted because o^^i^resence 

of "foreigners" amqng the teaching staff. Table 9 summai^izes the ethnic\ 

makeup of the teaching staff in some of Yauri 's primary schools. It is sj^le 

trutlj*to state tha^ without the "Southerners" (Mi dwe sterner s, Easterners and 

Westerners) the school system of Yauri could not have functioned^ in 1972, 

especially since all "Southerners" were .a* least Grade II teachers,. The ' •■ 

. ^ 'A 

attitude of these Southerners toward Yauri' s students will be -discussed in 
/. 

»the next section. In brief, it was openly negative and contributed to 
their hostility against Midwesterners, Igbo and Ybruba. However, open 
'contempt for non-Hausa students was openly shown by Hausa teachers, con- ^ 
tributing to the perpetualtion of ethnic stereotyping. Full discussion and _ 
evaluation of Yauri 's school system, of course, is beyond the scope 0-6 this 



■paper. 



/ / 



ERIC 
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Technicjues and Methodology 



'* \ Simple questionnkires (cf. Apj^endix) were administ&jied to child- 
ren in classes sj.x and seven and to Secondary school students. A student 
who accomDanied me and I administered the. questionnaires in the primary 
schools. In every case a teacher translated the questions into Hausa and. 
explained them to students. In some cases, we had to exercise care to ^ 

preverft teachers from undyly influencing students. ,The Welch U.S.O. volun- 

* ' i ' " ' 

teer administered questionnaires to secondary;^ s4hool students. In all a 

total of 121 usable questionnaires were obtained. ' - 

The questionnaires' open-ended responses, were coded. Thus, 
synonynxs or various qualitative characteristics were coded into categories. 
For example, the categ^ory "jf^entle" included terms such as "peaceful" and ■ 
"kindly". Many responses ieeded no coding since they asked for rank orHer- 
ings or other answers that were pre-coded (age, parents' ethnic group, etc.). 
The data were ^ross-tabulated to discover what patterns existed. ' Thus, a 
dories of tables were obtained: Those most pertinent to this study (cf. 
Takes ll-2lj) are: Ranking of Ethnic Groups by Percentage; Ranking of 
Ethnic Groups by Total Points; Number 'and Percenl^e^of Vario.us Ethnic 
Groups. in Sample; Father's Ethnic Gr^up; Mother's Ethnic Group; Interethnic 
Marriage-;. Qualitative Stereotypes; Situdents Religion; Student's Ethnic 
Group'and'^tating'of Hausa, Dukawa, Gungawa, Kamberi, Igbo, Fulani, Yoruba, . 
^d Midwestirners. In addition, tests were run to disco^^er if any differ- 
ences existed bbtwqen response's -according to age and school , 1)rimary vs. 
secondary. ' ' , 



i The coding- of material .and. the patient feeding of data to the computer 
vas done by a student-,' Arthur Thomas. For his pationco m copmr with 
.an familiar Hausa responds.- and in dealing with a touchy compulor I >m 
deeply grateful. ' • . ^ 
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\ . ^ Table 11 

Ranking of Ethnic Groups-Percentage choosing i^or' each position. 



' Rank 


Group 


•> < 
Percentage 


1 


Hausa f 


.'71 ' ■ 


■ 2' 
"3 


Fulani ^ 
Kamberi 


33 
19 


U 

' . 5 


Gungawa 
Lopawa 


19 

l&.i » 


6 


Yoriiba 


11.5 


7 " 
■ 8 
9 


- : Shangawa 

- J^^° ' 
-^kawa 


■ l6.5'' 
21. Ij 
19.8 


10 


Midwesterners 


_ 59.5 



• ' ' : Table 12 ' 

Rahking of Ethnic Groups - Based, on Points - 10 for choice 1 to 2cfor cho 







Rank 


Group 


.Points 


* 




; 1 


Hausa 


1150. 




2 


Fulani 


Qhr 


c 




3 


Gungawa 


-» 750 


4 




k 


Kamberi 


695 






5 


Yoruba 


665 






6. 


Dukawa 








7 ' 


Shangawa 


56^ 






8 


Lopawa • 


513 






^ 9 


igbo 


i»7^8 




> * 


10 


Midwesterners 


. k'32 ■. 



■Table 13 , 

Number and Percentage of Various Ethnic Groups in Sample 



Group , - 


Number 


Percentage 


Kamberi 


' 3 


2.h 


Hausa 


71* • . 


' ■ 61.1 


'Dukawa 


1 


0.8 


Gungawa 


15 


12.3.- 


Igbo 


0 


0.0 


'Lopawa 


■ 0 


0.0 • 


Shangawa 


. 0 


0.0 


Yoruba 


7 


— 5.7 


Midwesterners & others 


8 


, 6.5 , 


Fulani 


13 


10.9 


TOTAL 


121 


99. T* 



^Loss ofb.3% because of computer rounds off> dcoimals. 

c 

ooo<:6 ' • 
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Table ik 
Father's Ethnic Grpup ' 



, i .Group 


Number 


Kamberi 


3 . 


Hausa 


Ih 


Dukawa 


■■ . 1 


Gungawa 


15 




0 


Lopawa 


0 


Sheaigawa 


0 


Yoruba 


7 


Midwesterners & otheKS 


■ .8 


Fulaoii 


13 


TOTAL 


121 



Perce'ntage 



2:k 
6l.l 
0.8 
12.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
5.7 
6.5 
10.9 



99.7* 



*Loss.of 0.3^ because computer rounds off decimals 



-c -Table 15 
Moth^er's Ethnic Group 



Group 




Number 


Percentag 


Kamberi *• 




8 


; 6.6 


Hausa 


53 


53 


k3.8 


Dukawa 


1 


1 . 


0.8 


Gungawa 


' 2k 


2h 


19.8 


Igbo 


0 


0 


6.0 


Lopaw,a 


0 


0 


0.0 


Shangawa 


. 1 


1 


■0.8 


Yoruba 


8 


8. 


6.6 


Midwesterners & others 


11 


11 


9«6 


Fulani 


15 


15 


12.3 


TOTAL 


121 


> 121. 


. 99.8* 


*Loss of 0.25^ because 


computer rounds off 


decimals 
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Table 17 

Summary of Qualitative Stereotypes) 

Group ^> Stereotype 

Kamberi Farmers, Gentle ^ 

Hausa Civilized, Fisherfolk 

Fulfitni Cattleherders, Warlike 

Gungawa ' ^ .Farmers, Helpful ^ 

Hausa Merchants, Unhelpful 

Dukawa Farmers., Fighters, Craftsmen, Hunters 

Yoruba • Merchants, Civilized. 

Jgbo Foreigners, Antisocial 

Shangawa Fishermen, Wrestlers f 

Midwesterners • 'Fishmongers, Helpful 



Europeans 




Strangers, Civilized 
















Table l8 . 








*> 


Kamberi 


Hausa 


Students Religion* 
Dukawa Gunpiawa Yoruba 


Midwesterners 
& others 


Fulani 


TOTAL 


Christianity 


- 0 


2 


1 


12 '3 


3 


0 


21 

1 


Islam 


5 


70 


0 


0' k 


, 8 


12 


' 99 


Traditional 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


5 


72 


1 


12 7 


11 


12 


120 



1 Hausa student did not respond 

Table 19 







Student ' 


s Ethnic Group and Rating of Hausa 








, Midwesterners 
















Rank 


& others 


Fulani " 


Kamberi 


Hausa 


Dukawa 


Gungawa 


Yoruba • 


TOTAL 


1 


7 


5 


5 


6k . 




3 


2 


86 


2 




5 




7 




l» ■■ . 


5 ' 


25 


3 




1 




2 




3 




6 


It 
















0 


5 
















0 


6 










1 


1 




2 


7 


mm 


1 












1 


8 












1 


_ J 


1 


9 . 
















0 


10 
















0 


TOTAL 


11 


12 


5 " 

^ — 


73 - 


1 


12 


7 


121 



ERIC ^ J 



/ 
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Table 20 

Student's Ethnic Group and Rating of Dukawa 



Midwesterners 



Rank 


and others 


Fulani Kamberi 


Hausa 


Dukawa 


Gungawa 


Yoruba 


Total 


1. 


0 




0 


0 


0 


1 ' 


0 


.0 


1 




1 




0 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


1 


3. 


1 




0 


1 


7 


0 - 


2 


2 ■ 


13 • 


1». 


2 




1 


0 


8 


0 


1 


1 


13 


5. 


1 




1 


1 


13 


0 » 


1 


1 ' 


l8 


'6. • 


1 


* 


3 


0 


U 


0 


2 


«.2 


19 


7. 


1 




3 


0 


10 ' 


0 > 


2 


_ 0 


lb 


fi' " 


3 




1 


1" 


8 


0' 


1 


1 


15 


o 

y • 


1 




3 


2 


■ 15 


'0 


2 


0 


. 2k - 


TOT AT. 

I'J I HU 


11 




12 


5 


72 


1 


12 


7 


120 








X^=137.l4!i7 (significant at^.OOl) 














Table 


21 














Student ' s 


Ethnic Group and Rating of Gungawa 








Midwesterners 














Total 


Rank 


and others 


Fulani Kamberi 


Ha"usa 


Dukawa 


Gimgawa 


Yoruba 


1. 


1 




0 


0 


0,- 


0 


5 


0 


6 




0 




'2 


0 


10 


1 


2 


0 


15 


■3. 


3 




1 




10 


0 


I' 


0 


17 


i». 


2 




. 2 


i 


16 


0 




2 


23 


5. 


0 




2 


0 


• 7 


0 •'■ 




2 ' 


12 ^ 




* 

0 




3 


0 


13 


0 


■ 2 


1 


19 


7. 


0 




1 


1 


•6 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


8 


Q 

0. 


1 




0 


1 


5 


Q - 


0 


A 


7 ' 


o 


u 




1 


■ 0 ' 


6 


0 


1 


2 




TO i Ail 


11 




12 


5 


73 


1 


12 


7 

1 


121 










X^=68 (not significant) ' ■ 
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Table 


22 














Student's 


Ethnic Group and Rating of Kamberi 


* 






Midwesterners 














Tntal 


Rank 


and others 


Fulani Kamberi 


Hausa 


Dukawa 


Gungawa 


Yoruba 


1. 


1 




2 


0 


5 


0 


1 


1 


10 


2. 


1 




0 


0 


18 


0 


2 


0 


21 


3. 


1 




3 


2 


^1 . 


1 


'? 


2 


'A 




2 




■ 2 


2 




0 


I 


0 


13 


5. 


, 2' 




2 


0 


7 


0 


I 


1 


l-? 




1 




2 


. 0 


li 


0 


1 


0 


8 




0 




1 


■1 . ■ 


• 6 


0 


1 


0 


9 




0 




■0 


0 


3 


0, 


2 


0 


5 




3 




0 


6 


10 


0 


f 1 


3 


17 


TOTAL 


11 




12- 


5 


72 


1 


12 . 


7 


120 








X2=36.871 (not 


significant ) 
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. ' / ' ' Table 23 

Student's Ethnic Group-Rating of Igbo 

Midwe sterner s ^ 

Rank and other?; Fulanl Kainberi Hausa Dukava Gungava Yoruba Total 

1. 0 0^010 0 0 1 

2. 6 0 000 101 

3. -0 0 .0 2'0.1 0 3 
1*. 1 10 -30 1 0 6 
5- 0 ^ 0 1 12 0 2 1 16 

6. h 0 0 " 5 0 . 0 0' 9 

7. * 1 2 2''80 0 llli 

8. 1 h 1 ' 15 0 3 2 .26 
9> h 3-^1 26 1 Ij 3 ' 

TOTAL ' , 11 12 5 7^ 1 12 7 ' 120 

2 

X ^=29*986 (not significant) 



Table 2k 

Student's Ethnic Group-Rating of Fulani 
Midwesterners 



Pan'k 


ar.d others 


Fillani 


Kamberi 


Hausa 


Dukawa 


Gungawa 


Yoruba 


Total 


X. 


1" - ■ 


5 


0 


2 


^0 


. 0 • 


. 0 


8 


2. 


1 


k 


1» 


• 31 


0 


0 


0 


ho 


3. 


2. - 


0 


0 . 


9 


0 


1 


0 


12 


k. 


1 


1 


0 , 


10 


. 1 


1» ■ 


3 


• .20 


5. 


1 


1 




7 - 


0 




1 


13 


6. 


0 


1 


0 


• 3' 


" 0 - 


. 0 


1 


5 


7. " 


3 


0 


0 


2 


0 ' 


" 2 


0 


7 


8. 


1.. 


0 


0 


. 5 


0 


1 


1 




9. 


1 


0 


0 


■5 


- 0 


2 


1 


8- 


TOTA.L 


11 


12 


5 


73 


1 


' 12 


7 . 


121 



2 

X -56.869 {not significant) 
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These data were compared with my ethnographic observations, as well 

as being subjected. to internal comparisons. Thus, "traditi'onai"- observations 

are used to interpret the results of statistical analysis. In other words, 

I endeavor to discover the connection between actual behavior ^d stereotyping, ^ 

between actual/iehavior and thej'ideal" responses to questions, To a very limited 

/ 2 * . ■ 

extent I also use responses to TAT's adapted for Nigerian use. ' These profiles 

are strictly supplementary to ,my other data and are primarily a tool to 
illustrate obvious cultural themes. ^ 

Since the primary schools u^d in the sample differ little from the 
general* description in the above section there is little to add here. The ^ 
schools rather generally reflect the ethnic makeup of the areas in which" - 
they are located. .Thus-, Tondi and Gebbe schools are predominately Gungawa. , 
None, of the teachers at these schools in 1972 were Gungawa.^ In general, they 
held their students in contempt.!^^ The major exception to ethnic repr.esentation 
in the schools sampled are the Dukawa. Only one Dukawa student was in any 
school in Yauri, oT in Northern Nigeria for that matter. Fortunately, I^ . . 
spent a good dea^ of field time with him and with other Dukawa. Though a- 
typical in a number of ways, his opinions regarding other ethnic groups were 
indeed typical. Only eight Kamberi appear in my sample, and seven are 
children of interethnic mdrriages. Thus, their "typicality" can ftilso be 
questioned. However, their responses also match my fieldwork predictions. 
Finally, the nature of my fieldwork prevented ''my obtaining samples from 
disl^ricts at Yauri 's northwestern or southwestern extremes '(cf . Map of 
Ya.W^ Ethnic Composition in Appendix). Therefore, no Shangawa or Lopawa 



2 !-;y thanks for permission to use these goes to Ralph Faulkinhara, Charles Keil, 
and Jerome Barkow. / 

3 Two Gungawa students, both Christians, from Shabanda a village "«^^^f ' 
were finishing their requirements for a Grade II teaching certaMcat.^ and were 
rflated to teach ^n Tondi. "■ 
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appear in the sample at all and no Kamberi from Wara and Libata, a center of 
Kamberi culture, appear in the sample* Still the sample is sufficient^ for 
present purposes, to illustrate the usefulness of an approach using ; 
GoodenoXighis insights in expanding the Barthian corfbept of ethnic groups 
It is useful in suggesting a means for conducting further research and 
adding to the precision of anthropological predictability. 

.» 

Analysis of Data 

In an overall ranking of ethnic groups in Yauri there is little doubt 

that the Hausa are firs^t and Midwesterners (Edo, Itsekeri, et^. al . ) last 

(cf. Tables 11, 12). However, the Midwesterners, are well-«aware of the 

hatred directed their way, do" not openly return the Hausa* s contempt for them 

(cf. Table 19). Perhaps, it is better to say that like members of every other 

ethnic* group in Yauri Midwesterners realize where the power lies. Since they 

are strangers to ^-Yauri and liv^ in or near Yelwa town,, accessible to the 

author i-^es, their resnect and awareness of authority is an adaptive res- 

ponse of the highest priority. Their respect, however, should not be 

interpreted as affection or love. They despise Hausa and privately do not 

hide that fact- One teacher left his employment early and chose unemploy- 

ment in the^ Midwest and "subjugation" to his parents to living, any longer 

among the "stupid, backward Hausa"- He daily feared for his life. Of 

course, his outspokeness did not aid his feeling safe and secure in a 
* 

Hausa-dominated area. ^ 

The fact that Mi-oEVesterners rank lower than any other strangers, even 
tne hat^d Igbo, is a reflection of their economic position in, Yauri. When 
the people of Yauri expelled tKe Igbo, "Southerners" swarmed in to assume 
their .lobs. While Yoruba are definitely "Sputhe'rners", Yoruba who came 
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were Muslims. All of the Midwesterners^ we^e Christians and' have remained 
so. Thus,. they rank significantly Xow^r than Yoruba. .They also ar'e far 
less urbanized than the more homogeneous Yoruba and are vulnerable to being 
recipients Qf much more preasure\ The difference in their mutual rankirig 
is a reflection of many thijfigs, of course, but* It is primarily a^counterpart 
of their ^differentistl access to power* It. is also an echo of their ^tremen~> 
dous cultural differenqes, differences predictably expressed by a low 
ranking from those in positions accessible to power and high ranking from 
those in power subordinate positions. 

IS * « * 

To state the matter dif ferentljr, there ^is a difference in their status. 
vis a vis one another* In Goodenough's terms each has different rights, 
duties, and privileges in relationships with members of the other *s*gro up. 
For example, while only one Hausa father ,in the sample has married a Mid- 
western woman Ccf . Table l6) Hausa men have the right to marry Midwestern 

women*. Midwestern ^men do not have such rights. In Yauri i;hey .marry or 

If ' ti f ^ * 

^remain married to Southerners , perferably Midwesterners. 

^ What* I am suggesting is that one way tc/ treat the aggregratre 'data in 

*»Tables 11 and 12 is as a summary of ranked rights and duties. Then signifi- 

cant differences from the general ranking can be clealt with a's important 

cases. Thus Gungawa tend to rate themselves more highly than dlo some other 

group (Cf. Table 11 ) while the Kamberi tend to rate, themselves essentially 

as other people do (Cf. Table 12). Unfortunately, only one Dukawa is^in 

the sample and although his answers are ethnographically typical th'ey must 

f 

be used with caution since any idiosyncracies rather unduly bias any results. 



1 

One of the Yoruba headmasters was a Catholic when he arrived in Yauri ^ He 
converted to Islam and shortly after became a headmaster of Waje Primary School. 
He is^ highly respected in the community, feven thou^ he is a partner in a 
trucking busiiiess with a Midwestern Catholic . In rae sample J| of 7 Yoruba 
are Miislim. . 

I am perfectly aware that there are a large number of Midwestern ethnic groups 
However, in Yauri "Midwestern" has become an emic category into which members 
of all Midwestern groups are lumped, analagous to the manner in which all 
"Europeans"', including Americans, are ^j^g^J^^ether in one category, 



If one can point to his pattern of responses, then, ets at least tenatively 
typical, it is clear ihat i^he Dukawa are clearly different culturally from 
other societies in Yauri, a point cle^r from ethnographic data (Prd^an 



There are a number of other "simple but important statements about 
the Yauri social situation that emerge clearly from. Tables 11, 12 and 17- 
The more foreign a gi-oup is to Yauri-, the lower its overall rank. The 
general agreement of all except the Dukawa regarding relative ranking 
(Cf. Tables 19-2%) emphasizes the fact that Yauri is in fact a social 
field in which the rules for interaction are understood and shared • Incid- 
ent ly one might predicft a good deal of trouble between Dukawa and Hausa, 
and one would.be correct. In fact, the' Dukawa are perhaps the most 
aggressively independent people in all Yauri. It is interesting that they 
are ranked lower than Yoruba on both tables and then Igbo on Table 2. 
Shangawa and Lopawa are, in fact, relative stVangers in central Yauri where 
th0 questionnaire was distribu-fied, for thejf live on the fringes of Yauri. 
The Dukawa, however, are culturally strangers if not physically so. 

It is interesting to combine Tables 1 and 2 with the qualitative 
stereotypes summarized in Table 17. A ranking of stereotypes would thus 

emerge: 1. Civilized, fish^rfolk-Hausa . . ^ 

2. Cattleherders, warlike-Fulani 

3. Farmers, gentle - Karaberi , . - 
^.^ Farmers i helpful - Gungawa 

5. Merchants, civilized - Yoruba 

6. Farmers, fighters, hunters, craftsmen - Dukawa ' 

7. Fishermen, wrestlers - Shangawa 

8. Foreigners, antJ.social - Igbo 

9. Fishmongers, helpful.— Midwesterners 

WJiat has emerged most clearly is that a rou^h "access to power" scale is present 
in the ranking:. /'Civilized" to the people ^of Y/iuri ij; afw;iyr; f:ynr*fiym'>ut; 
with "livinr. in townn". The Haur^n '"finherrr^lk" r^^rerrcfcJ In aro Ua^ iW^rkawa 
(Cf. Salamone 1973). The Shangawa fishermen do not fare so woll. Attached 
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to the concept of ruling are a number of other ones, Barkow (1970) has 
summarized Hausa concepts regarding the ideal man rather veil. In brief, 
he is quiet, gentle^, soft-spoken, avoids noisy conflicts,, displays great . ^ 
courtesy and so forth. Yauri is a Hausa-ruled area not a Fulani one as ' 
most of the emirates* have been. Thus the presence of the Fulani ranked in 
second position may seem to be anamalous. Table 2^ does show that there* is 

indeed quite a^ spread in their ranking within ethniq groUps, and three of the 

/ 

twelve Fulani {25%) in the sample did rank Fulani lover than first or second. 

The high aggregate rating of the Fulani is probably best explained because 

. _ ^/ 

of their traditional success in resisting outside political pressures. Further, 
while Yauri is Hausa and no\^ Hausa-Fulani it was politically a dhimi 
(tributary state) under the suzerainty of Sokoto, a Fulani empire. ^ Today 
the Cattle Fulani are losing their struggle for relative autonomy and this 
loss of their rights and duties is confusing to others in YaUri. However,, 
violence in itself is lowly ranked in Yauri and those whose ethos glorifies 
it may be feared, but they are hated. Furthermore, one would be right in ^ 
predicting that Fulani have difficulties rather universally in Yauri. Thus, 
their status boundaries are rather blurred and confusing in the current 
change situation. Significantly, conflicts have increased as in recent 
years. ^ 

There is also a rather general agreement that certain professions and 
and qualities should go together in proper fashion. Thus, for non-Hausa 
fanning is better than fishing, and certainly better than hunting, a term 
associated with the warlike Dukawa whose self-image* is that of hunters. 



In fact as Mahdi (1968) and Balogun(l970) have demonstrated the situati<m 
is much more complex than I have made it seem. The "Hausa" in Yauri are> 
"really" , essentially Gungawa who have changed their ethnic identity over 
time (Salamone I.P.). Thus, as newly arrived Hausa they are careful to act 
as proper Hausa at ail times, exaggerating their Hausaness to validate 
their claims to the possession .of Hausa identity., 
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The Kamberi are regarded as the 'best farmer^ as well as the gentlest people 
7 . !• 

Ml Yauri. Thus, although the Hasua have traditionally drawn large numbers 
of people from the Gungawa (SalaiK.ne I.P.) they exhibit a slight preference 
for the Kamberi (Cf. Tables |21-22). ^Hausa men will intermir-ry with both 
Kamberi .and Gungawa (Cf. Table l6). However, it is rare for a Kamberi man " 

c 

to marry a Hausa womali. Although not so frequent, it is not "wrong" for 
a Gungawa man to marry a Hausa wcsnan. However, many Gujjgawa with. Hausa wives 
are so "Hausaized"' that they appear in samples as Hausa. Fieldwork identifies- 
them rather readily as those who have undergone ethnic identity change. ' 

If the ranking of groups is an aggregate summary of the rights and 
duties of each ethnic group in Yauri, then one should be able to make some 
predictions regarding manifest behavior in inte.rethnic situations. Further, 
one should be able to describe the boundaries of each ethnic group by de- 
fining its range and field of rights and duties; i.e., its relative statuses. 
Conflict areas would be those areas in which self and other perceptions of 
rights and duties differed. I have given a few examples above. Perhaps, a 
few more will clarify my position. 

The Gungawa are ranked in a "middling" position by most of the 
other groups in Yauri. They are considered hardworking fanners. Before their 
forced resettlement, they produced Yauri 'sT major agricultural export, onions, 
and were also expert fishermen. They^re regarded as a practical people who 
will compromise, iC necessary, to achieve their aims. They have h Higher 



T^The Karaberi were not always so gentle. Mahdi (personal communitation) points 
out that they and the Dukawa were close allies. In fact, the Kamberi were 
the original rulers of Yauri. They lost large numbers of people in the Civil 
Wars thai; devasted Yauri in the 19th century.' "Gentleness", or more literally 
"shyness", is an effective adaptive mechanism. Their retreat from towns to • 
the busn is a similar defensive response. Unfortunately, little has been 
written on these fascin-ating people. 
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opirdon of themselves than do other groups^ and are willing to ^express it on ' 
a questionnaire. However, the gap ixi thfeir self-other rating is not too 
great. Thus, the Gungawa are , found engaging in a vast number of interac- 
tions with other groups. They intermarry 'with members of almost every^ 
. group in Yauri, The Dukawa present the only exception and, if Harris (1930) 
' is correct .that was not always true. Thus, they are in a sense an entre- 
preuneurial group, one with ti^s to both those above and below. There are 
strong historical reasons for their position. They are in fact a groi^ 
created from the merging of a number of other ethnic groups (Harris 1930; 
I-Iahdi 1968; Balogun 1970; Salamone 197^ and I. P.) and one that has 
channeled the movement of personnel into the Hausa category. Thus, predictably 
the Gungawa are able to intermarry with, people from almost every ethnic group 
in Yauri, for that is part of their rights and duties. Marriage alliance 
aid their interaction. They also engage in more intimate, day-to-day, infe^- 
action with a wider range of groups than any other group in Yauri. One can 
say thai; their role ["...all the composite duty-statuses and ri^t-statuses 
for a given identity in all the identity relationships that are graknatically 
possible for it" (Goodenough 1969:32li)] is more extensive and complex than 
that of any other ethnic group in Yauri. l-herefore, it is not surprising 
that they are a "helpful" people. Their role requires them to assume such . 



^ All groups in Yauri, in fact, have high self-images. The Kamberi are not 
really so self-effacing as their self-rankings woulcKmake them appear, ihe , 
questionnaires vere filled out in a social situatio'n in which members of 
other groups were present'. Ethnographic data obtained from xn-depth ^xnter- 
'/iews strongly suggest that all groups in Yauri consider themselves number 
one" They also know the agreed-on ranking of one another, and the rules 
for interaction that follow from these rankings. TOe Gungawa in the sample 
were ail Christians (Cf. Table 18). (Muslim Gungawa are almo.<it by .definition 
H.iur.a f'.nd no par,an Gungawa were in the sample). That fact could oru;i .y 
account for their high self-image since th..r.e -Chirstians^ U.ved on .he peninsula 
of r.habanda, were not resettled, and otherwise exhibit the F rot-cant, 
Ethii". They' are converts to the United Missionary Church of .Afrir-a, a 
fundamentalist organization (cf. Salamone 1973)' 
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a vast number of social identities that they are", in some ways, "all things 

^ V ' / \ 

to all men." In ^ fact, in some ways they are indee-d "al\meni" or .at least 

a microcosm of all "Yauri 4 people. They fish, hunt, farm, trade, have 

members in the bureaucracy, incorporate members from other etl:^ic groups 

and contribute ^members to the Hausa* 

The Kamberi present an interesting contrast with the Gungawa. They 

are also highly ranked. However, they are categorized as "gentle"- They 

are required to present themselves to memb/rs of all other ethnic groups in/ 

that social identity... In Yauri , to bpf "gentle" or "shy" is to be a person 

who never fights, no matter what the provocation. It is to be a person^ who 

T'ins away from any trouble, who always has "rights" to be trampled upon,' be-, 

cause the rights aridj duties of his social identity do not include "redress 

♦ 

of grievance*." So entrenched has this view of the Kamberi become that ^ 
reality is not allowed to intrude on it. Any deviation is not surprisingly . 
deeply resented and viewed. as a betrayal by the Kamberi 's al|ir in the inter- 
action. - * 

Most Kamberi do indeed sincerely value gentleness. V/ith r.ood reason 
most Kamberi are shy of 'strangers, ilovever, to most people in Yauri "shyness" 
carried -the '^connotation of cowardice and stupidity. Thus, they say the 
Kamberi do not wrestle or have any sports. The fact is that the Kamberi, 
physically 'IJhe most impressive of all Ya»'ri's people , are superb wrestlers 
and are adept at a large number of gymnastic sports. They run from fights 
becai»se of their historical experience (cf. note T). In fact, they and the 
D^jicawa were probaoly once the best warri^^^ s in Yailri. Not only are they not 
stupil but in 1972 Vour headmasters in Yauri were Kamberi. I had students 
wronrUy identify them as Hausa (because "they acted like Hausa"). It is not 



The Kamberi men avera/'.e over six feet in height. V/ornen ar^* no^ mueti 
vAxovU.v. Their physiques, ma3-e r^d female, can only be describe^i a:; uwe 
Innpiring. They take excellerjt care of their heal th as the rocord-; of the 
r-ormer Catholic Mission Hospital ^"^"^^^"^'^^Q^^ 



Surprising then, that a police office:; in Agwar&,,^a division in Kvara State 
across the Niger 'from Yauri, complained to a Catholic missionary ^ that the 
"missions were spoiling the Kamberi, for the Catholic Kamberi ' no longer drop 
his chicken ancl^ runs when we yell, 'Hey Kamberi!* O 

The Kamberi seems to possess a social identity analagous to that Of 
many oppressed people. A full discussion would take us too far. afield from 
our central point, for it would'^necessitate a complete analysis of Yauri'si 
interethnic history {for which cf* Salamone I97i* : Chapter 2j and a <iiscus- i 
sion cf theories of oppression. Whatsis relevant is that the front st^ge 

area of life' is indeed* tru^3P different fror? the reality of the Kamberi 's \ 

^ I 

backstag- area of life. In short, they are "jAitting-on" the other member|> 

\ 

of their soctsl field. They carefully follow the rules of interaction to\ 

preserve their identity. They willingly live up tb their reputation as 

• ; . . - 10 ' 

magiro (traditional reijigion) practitioneers. 

However, the closer one gets to Kamberi the mpre-one sees how much of 
a conscious effort they put into living up to their social identities. In ' 
. their compounds they are more boisterous and outgomr, then they are "supposed 

r * #• 

to be. Their wit can be devastating,, and their shyness bep;ins to drop. They 
are most "shy" in answering questions of a religious nature. Otherwise, they 
are quite open and mock their stereotype freely. ^ 

The Kamberi school children display a remarkable ambiguity^ in'- their 

< 

ranking of the Dukawa. Of course, since only five self-identified Kamberi 
are in the samples, only cautious generalizations can be made. Further, only 



Gentlenesn*»in associated with mafiiro priests. The most famous maRiro 
priest in Yauri, indeed in all* of the Northwestern ^Stafe , is u Oungawa. He 
is indeed f^entle and a bit of a "fcuffon". r|rhaps; aJ] Kamberi male are 
lh<,ni',hl to h:vrH ma/:ic pqwer .because of thoir f.entleneas. 
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one Kamberi has both a Kamberi mother and father. (Thus, one might indeed 

expect ambiguity from such a sample. There are, in fact, mor^ than five 

children in the'sample with a,-p least one Kamberi. parent • ^^There are ten.. 

Seven have a ilausa father and a Kamberi moiher. One has a Kamberi father and 

a Hausa mother. One has a Kamberi father and Gungawa mother, and one has 

a Kamberi mother and father (Cf. Table l6). Farther, all Kamberi in the 

saispxe were Muslim (Cf. Table l8). Thus, the Kamberi in the sample represent 

an upwardly mobile segment of the Kamberi universe. They' are moving away 

from the stereotypic Kamberi and have a choice in the way in which they 

present themselyes. The fact that students misidentified Kam"beri school 

i^asters as ^Hausa is significant. It ia also significant t^hat these school 

masters very carefully observed proper Islamic behavior T)ut assiduously 

main'tained their ties to their own. people*. They were consciously using . 

> 

Islam a.s a' means to better their people's- lot while fighting to preserve 
their ethnic Identity. They still attended the old festivals l^t refrained 
from drinking there. ' - ^' 

^The relevance of this behavior and its meaning to Kamteri-Dukawa 
interaction is simple and important. Kamberi who are upwardly mobile must 
take great care to have^hei>' new Identity as Muslims accepted by the Hausa, 
>!ho are moiiel^-^dr'pz^^ behavior. The majority of Kamberi Islamic 

converts have chosen to retain their identity as Kamberi, while deemphasizing 
elements that conflict with Islam. One of these elements Is the drinking of 
"native beer*""^-^ The Kamberi and Dukawa have traditionally had a joking 
r'- Iationship;' or one of privileged familiarity. Part, of that relanionr.hi p 

' ne of mutual drinking* Tfeere are a nurriber of rr^unorK: for ih** 

^ . — * . " 

* 

Muslims' in Yauri interpret the Koranic. injunction against drinkinn^^ 
-i>*:»riolic bevera^;es as applicable only to what they ex) J "native vino. 

T * 
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relationship, at thia^point the important fact is its existence and, meaning 
■DO people in Yauri. It is, therefore, logical that people phanging their self-- 
presentation would attempt to extinguish- any behavior whose meaning would 
conflict with that purpose. Then, too, the Dukawa have stubbornly clung to 
their fierce image in Yauri while the Karaberi have been careful to cultivate ^ 
a* *'kindly", "gt*Atle*^ one. Conversion to Islam has only sharpened the Kamberi's 
presentation of a gentle self. Combined in Yauri with the profession of 
Islam gentleness is truly the mark of the civilized person. The Dukawa, how- 
ever, are the antithesis of the civilized person in Yauri. Thus, the ambiguous 
* categorization of the Dukawa by Kamberi school children, a categorization that 
needs explanation because of the joking behavior observable daily in jifa^uri 

between Kamberi and Dukawa and the deviation from that behavior that the 

• 13 ^ * ' 

categorization suggests. 

, ^ Finally, the mutual rankings and stereotypes show a close connection 
1 

with the functions that each group performs in Yauri, and the ranking of • 
those functions. In some ways, it is a ranking of occupations and quaii tier. 
a^}iJociated with them. Thus*, governing is clearly a highly ranked occupa- 
tion while hunting Is-nut. Trade controlled by outsiders is understandably 
unpopular since these outsiders are in competition for valuable resources 
with indigenous ethnic groups. As I suggest above, whenever there is a lack of 
agreement between "self-ranking" ,(and therefore the exercise of cer1?ain rights 
and duties,) and "other-ranking" there is an area of 




^-^^I am currently preparing an article on the Dukawa-Kamberi relationship. It 
has been a long and enduring one. 

"^^The situation is, perhaps, even more gomplex, for while iMuslim Kajnberi are ^ 
becoming more "gentle". Christian Kamberi are not. Perhaps, a schismo genesis 
might arise in the future. Furthermore both Dukawa and Kajnberi are attracted 
to Christianity. It will be important to study the meaning of various patterned 
relationships that develop between variaus kinds of Dukawa and Kamberi, for 
exajnple. Christian Kainberi-Traditional Dukawa, Muslim Kamberi-^Christian 
Dukawa, etc. Incidently, Dukawa stereotype Kamberi as gentle and cowardly 
as- mifch as do members of other ethnic groups. Perhaps there is a trace of 
bitterness in their 'categorization since they were once wartime allies and 
equally fierce. 

1^1 (]973) have suggested that ethnic groups should be viewed as examples 
of the V/eberian , categories of class, status and party. . 
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potential stress in the system. - , 

Conclusions ' Conclusions 

This paper .combines the theoretical approaches of Goffman, Barth, 
and Gooden9ugh, approaches that are essentially combatible with one^another. 
Their combination allows one to treat ethnic groups as social persons, com- 
posed of a number of social identities with various rights and daties in 
interactions with other such groups. Such an approach allows one to ask 
what kind of category ethnic groups are and to begin answering that 
question vithin a framework influenced by CQjgnitive anthropology. Thus, 
members of an ethnic group see themselves as people who have access to a 
number of culturally-defined social identiities, the possession of which 
entitles them to certain rights and duties in interaction with members of 
other groups. The boundaries of ethnic group are co-terminous with the 
distribution of the rights and duties (statuses) of their members' social 
identities. In other words, one can empirically map out any ethnic gJ^o^P ^ 
boundaries by identifying and mapping out the distribution of its members 
rights and duties in every possible combination of interethnic interaction. 
Boundaries are t^en identifiable as access to rights and duties (statuses) 
and one can study them ■t)el:fe,viorally. 

From Goodenough's perspective, then, it is predictable that the same 
ethnic group may well be differentially ranked by others in the field of 
social interaction, _fiair\ea.ch may perceive the same group differentialy. If 
an ethnic gi^oup is a social persona , then it can choone from a numbcr^of 
il^-ntUioz ♦^-hat combination it deems most apprupr i af,<.- t<, r.tructure it-.; intcr- 
a^-tion. Some identities, however, must aiways be included in any pr^r.ontaiion 
to m.alce these syntactically accurate. Thus, the Hausa are aiway? M;K;Ufns 

and civilized, the Du\awa always independent. 

K 
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These dominant identities teifid to serve to faeilitafee interaction 
.along lines the participants deem appropriate. They are th^^focus of ethnic 
stereotyping. The Kamberi exaniple shows how carefully st/reotypes may be 
fostered by a group^as an adaptive mechanism ^and in wh^ ways changes in 
the stereotypes can be effected* Furthermore, all groups in the social field 
know the stereot;>Tpes , and there is widespread agreement qp them. 

This paper only begins rto apply what 'I believe can be a powerful . 

/ / 

combination of theory and ijfethodology. In ^rief , I propose that furt.her o ^ 

/ 

research should elict a whole range of responses regarding *rights, and 

duties from sufficient/numbers of people. Their responses on self and 

> / * ' \ 

other stereotypes should be carefully compared. Observations obtained from 

participant-observation should be used to cross-check questionnaire data. 
Discrepancies should b^ noted, and carefully explained. In the ibove study, 
such discrepancies caused me to lnvestigate^ problems unnoticed in my field 
Research until then."" 

I Careful use of TAT's can uncover further examples of stereotypes. 
Thus, in my sample every time a Kamberi was identified tha^t Kamberi was 
said to be praying or engaged in a kindly activity? TAT's add a cultural 
situational framework to ethnic stereotypes. . They often offer insights 
into "what the stereotype is for"; i.e., its purpose. 

Stereotypes do have a purpose . They aid in the articulation oS 
ethnic interaction. That is another way of saying they aid in the dis- 
tribution of rights and duties (statuses) available in social interaction. • 
They justify ^^at distribution by attributing certain qualities to self 
and cthor. They certainly affect the syntactical construction of the 
cx'^mfxr of interaction. Changes in stereotypes, thuc , are tran^Mationr- 
of idf-ntiti'^s. 
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Finally, use of Goodenough adds a greater degree of dynamism to 
the study of ethnic groxips. They serve to organize their members for 
certain kinds of social interaction. Their members have certain predic- 
table identities to choose from in situations of social interaction* How- 
ever, their ethnic identity is of overriding importance. Stereoty]pes are 
usually associated with that dominant identity and its ascribed qualities. 

("To be a Dukawa is to be a hunter.") These identities are associated with ^ 

/ ^ ' -'^ 

a range, or dis^tribution, of rights and duties (statuses). That range is the 

/ - * 

ethnic boundary. Behavior associated with preserving the boundary is best 

^? 

viewed as an ethnic boundary marker. Since the status of, an ethnic group ^ 
mertiber can vary in interaction with a member of each different ethnic 
group member in a social field, behavior in thise interaction's can vary. 
These behavioral cfluctuations are what I mean by situational ethnicity. 
Being a Dukawa means son^ething different in Dukawa- Kamberi interaction than 
in Dukawa - Hausa interaction. , . 

Examination of the mai^rix of status and their perception should lead 
to greater predictability o^ various kinds of possible interaction marriage, 
hostility, joking relationships, Wc J, The probabilities of such interactions 
could be gauged. More importantly, perhaps, the meaning of and response. to 
certain types of behavior could be predicted. Its gr,ammatical appropriateness 
could be predicted. Goodenough {19J?9) has shown the value of this approach 
within a group. I suggest that it is important to extend its use to the 
analysis of between-group interactions. 
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Table 25 
Student ' s Age and Religion 



10-12 13-lh 


1 S-1 6 


IT-IQ 


20-23' 2k- 


-26 27- 


-29 30+ 




No Answer 


1 












/ 


Muslim 23 


39 


21 


23 


2 


2 


1 0 




Christian h 


5 


0 


0 


0 ^ 


0 


0 0 




Traditional 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 




Total 27 


kk 


21 


23 


2 


2 


1 0 
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Table 26 










Student * s 


Ethnic Group and Stereotypes of Midvesterners 




'Camber i 


Hausa 


Dukawa 


Gungawa 


Yoruba 


Fulani 


Midwestern^ rs 


Total 



liO response or other 

Farmers 

Traders 

Workers 

Fishermen 

Cattle Herders , 

Dancers 

Fighters^' ^ wrestlers 
Craftsmen 
Wealthy 
Uncivilized 
Kind people 
• Irfportant 
Civilized 
Dirty or Carless 
Educated 

Unkind or Fi ghting 



0 


20 


1 - . 


6 


0 


10 


5 


U2 


0 


2 


0 


3 


Q 
2' 


0 


0 


- 5 


2 


7 


l' 


1 


0 ' 


1 " - 




0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


.6 


0 


2 


3 


0 


I 


15 


0 • 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 , 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 ' 


o" 


0' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


16 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


" 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 - 


0 


0 


2^ 

Oi 


, 0 


0 


1 


0 




0 


2 


^ "6 


0 


0 


1 


1 


, 2 


io. 


0 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


5 ^ 


73 


' 1 


12 


7 


12 


11 


121 
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\ ' * Table 27 

\ 

^Student's Ethnic Group and Stereotypes of Kaiisa 



Kamberi Hausa Dukava Gungava Yoruba Fulanl Mldvesterners Total 



No response or other 


2 


15 , 


0 


2 


0 


11 


3 ^ 


• 


33 


Farmers 


1 


11" 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 




11 


T<raders 


0 


_) 


1 

X 


? 


c 

? 




2. 




~- Id 


Workers 














2 




2 


Fishermen 


_ >■ 






1 










1 


Cattle Herders 


















0 


Dancers 


















0 


Fighters or Wrestlers 




" 2 














2 


Craftsi^en 


1 
















l' 


Wealtliy 


0 


0 , 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Unc-iviiized 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Kind People 


i 


28 


0 


1 


1 . 


0 


k 




35 


Important 


0 


9 


0' 


0 


1 


0 


0 




- 10 


Cle&n or Civilized 


0 ' 


2 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 




? 


I^irty or Careless , 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 - 


0 




- e 


Educated 


^0 ^ 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




1 


Unkind or Fighting 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




? 




5 


73 


i 


12 


7 


12 


11 




121 



Table 28 

Student's Ethnic Group , and Stereotypes of Gungava 



* 


PCamberi 


Hausa 


Dukawa 


Gungawa 


Yoruba 


Fulanl 


Midwesterners 


Total 


rio response or other 


1 * 


15 


0 


1 


0 


6 


3 


26 


Farmers 


1 


10 


1 


5 


2 


1 


' 1 


21 


Traders 


0 


2 


0 


2 


3 


3 


2 


12 


Workers 


0 


0 


■0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Fishermen 


2 


6 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


10 


Cattler Herders 
















0 


Dancers 
















0 


Fighters or Wrestlers 


0 


'.7 


0 , 


1 


0 


0 


0 


8 


Craftsmen 
















0 


Wealthy 
















0 


Uncivilized 








1 






3 


.8 


Kind petiple 




18 


0 


1 . 


2 


1 




?'\ 


rmp'.rtant 
















f) 


'*^ean or Civilized 




2 












'1 


I^irty or Careless ^ 
















u 


f/iucated 












) 




J - ■ 


WfAmi or Fighting 


1 


9 












10 


> TOTAL 


5 


73 


1 


12 - 


7 


12 


J i 
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Table 29 \ 

Student's Ethnic Group and StereWype of Kamberi 



Katnberi Hausa Dukava Gungava Vpruba Fulani Midwesterners Total 



or VJres tiers 



llo response or o'ther 
Farmers 
Traders 
Workers 
Fishermen 
Cattle Herders 
Dancers 
Fighters 
Traftsznen 
Wealthy 
Uncivilized 
Kind People 
Important 

Clean or Civilized 
Dirty or Careless 
Educated 

Unkind or Fighting 



0 
k 
0 
0 
0 
0 

' 0 
0 
0 
1 

.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



TOTAL 



1 

18 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
k 
0 
0 

6 

23 
0 
0 
2 
0 

6 

IT 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

0 



0 

7 

1 

0 
'0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

cl 

2 
0 

0 

V 0 

0 

1 

12 




0 

2 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

h 

0 

,0 

0 

0 



2 

2T 
6 
3 

, i 

0 . 

1 
k 

3 

I 

12 
30 
10 

0 

5 

0 

7 



12 



12 



121 
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Naane 
Age 

Place of Birth 
State- 
DiviBion- 
District- 
Tribe- 
Father's Trihe- 
Mother*s Tribe- 
Number of Children in Family- 
Religion 

There are a number of different tribes residing in Yauri Division. Some of 
these 3,1^: Kainberi, Hausa, Dukava, Gungawa* Igbo, Lopawa, Shanr>awa, Yoruba, 
Midvesterners, Fulani. If 1 is the tribe you like best and 10 the tribe you 
like least, write the name of each tribe you like least, write the name of each 
tribe next to the proper number. ^ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

k. 

- — I 

5. _, 

6. _ 

7. 

8. _: 

9v 

10. 



Describe each of the following tribes in a few words 

Kamberi " ' 

Lopawa 

Fulani 

Gungawa 

Hausa 

Dukawa 

Yoruba 

Igbo 

Shangawa . * 

\ 

Midwesterners ^ I 

Europeans 

My favorite subject in school is . 

My favorite game is — ! — _ 

My least favorite subject' is^ 



My Least favorite game is 

When I grow up T want to be^ 



Uoiil ^yf my friends are . „ . 

How foftriy children do you want ot have when yna in^t marrieri/^ 
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